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DISINFECTION

next on the nearest relatives
present, next on anyone in charge
of the patient, and finally on the
occupier of the building. The
doctor attending the patient is
also required to notify.

The following are notifiable
diseases: smallpox, cholera,
diphtheria, membranous croup,
erysipelas, scarlet fever, typhus,
typhoid, enteric or relapsing fever,
plague, cerebro-spinal fever, acute
poliomyelitis, acute encephalitis
lethargica, acute polioencephalitis,
ophthalmia neonatorum, puer-
peral pyrexia, malaria, dysentery,
acute primary and acute influenzal
pneumonia, tuberculosis, and lep-
rosy. Local authorities may make
any other disease notifiable in their
area.

Diseases of Animals Acts.
British Acts of Parliament,
passed 1894 to 1937, provide for
the prevention, notification, and
treatment of certain diseases of
animals. The minister of Agricul-
ture and Fisheries makes orders
relating to specific diseases : cattle
plague (rinderpest), pleuro-pneu-
monia of cattle, foot and mouth
disease, swine fever, sheep-pox,
sheep-scab, and, for certain pur-
poses, glanders, rabies, anthrax,
parasitic mange in horses, tuber-
culosis, epizootic abortion and
lymphangitis, an*d a large number
of fowl diseases.

The animals to which the pro-
visions apply are cattle, sheep,
goats, swine, and, for some pur-
poses, dogs, cats, horses, poultry,
and hens. The minister may extend
the provisions to any four-footed
animal, any birda, and any disease.
The owner of an animal with any
of these diseases must inform the
proper authority. Infected animals
must be isolated, and the move-
ment of animals and holding of
markets in any area may be for-
bidden. The minister may order
the slaughter of an infected animal,
and of animals that have been
exposed to infection ; the owner
being entitled to compensation.

Dis endowment. Alienation
of church property by the state.
In England the claim of the
established church is that the
word established only implied
state recognition of pre-existing
rights, and it contends that church
property is only national property
in the sense in which all property
within the state is national
property. The liberationist view
is that, the church being no longer
coextensive with the nation,
tithes and lands derived from pre-
Reformation endowments should
be diverted to strictly national

purposes. By Acts of 1869 (opera-
tive 1871) and 1914 (operative
1920) the Irish and Welsh
Churches were disendowed as well
as disestablished, the clergy in
each being given a life interest in
their benefices. See Church of
England; Disestablishment.

Disentis OR DISSENTIS (anc.
Desertinum). Village and health
resort of Switzerland, in the canton
of Grisons. It stands near the con-
fluence of the Vorder with the
Mittel Rhine, at an alt. of 3,764 ft.,
34 m, W.S.W. of Coire. Its Bene-
dictine abbey, said to have been
founded in 614, is the oldest in
Switzerland, and was rebuilt after
its partial destruction by the
French in 1799. Beautiful views of
the Rhine valley are gained.

Disestablishment. Term used
for the separation of church and
state. Such separation took effect
in France, Dec. 11, 1906. The
Anglican Church in Ireland was
disestablished and disendowed Jan.
1, 1871, by an act of 1869. After
attempts in 1886, 1892,1894, 1909,
and 1912 to disendow and dis-
establish the Anglican Church in
Wales, an act was passed in 1914
and came into effect in 1920.

The movement for the disestab-
lishment of the Anglican Church in
England started about 1831. In
1844 the Society for the Liberation
of Religion from State Patronage
and Control (see Liberation Society)
was founded; and in 1860 the
Church Defence Institution (re-
named Church Committee for
Church Defence and Church In-
struction in 1896). Bills to dis-
establish and disendow the Angli-
can Church in England were re-
jected in 1871 by 374 votes to 89 ;
in 1872 by 295 to 61, Leading
members of the Anglican Church
in England have agreed to dis-
establishment, but regard dis-
eudowment as confiscation. They
point out that the Free Churches
themselves are bound by the doc-
trinal provisions of their trust
deeds. The liberationist argument
is that disestablishment must be
accompanied by disendowment of
all the ancient endowments, which
include those of the cathedrals.

Diseuse (Fr. woman speaker).
Term now applied to an actress
who specialises in monologue as
distinct from parts in plays. Yvette
G-uilbert was the most celebrated
of the class. The Americans, Ruth
Draper and Cornelia Otis Skinner,
are others who have achieved
success.

Disfrarichisement. Depriving
persons of the franchise or right to

vote, and also of the right to be
separately represented. A par-
liamentary constituency is said
to be disfranchised when it loses
the right to send separately a
member or members to the house
of commons. Under the Reform
Act of 1832 no fewer than 56 bor-
oughs were disfranchised, a number
of others suffered the same fate
under the Act of 1867, and further
groups under later Acts of redis-
tribution. The individual voters,
however, are not disfranchised, for,
given the necessary qualifications,
they become voters in the county or
other new constituency in which
the former constituency is merged.
Following corruption at the time
of an election, a constituency may
be disfranchised for a term of years,
and during that period is not repre-
sented in the house of commons.
Thus, Macclesfield was disfran-
chised after the general election of
1880, and Northampton was vir-
tually disfranchised after 1880,
when Bradlaugh would not take the
oath, and the house refused to let
him sit unless he did.
The second kind of disfranchise-
ment is taking away the right to
vote from individuals. Thus, in
1782, the parliamentary vote was
taken away from all those em-
ployed in the excise, customs, and
post office, and was not restored
until 1867. In 1918 those who had
been conscientious objectors during
the First Great War were deprived
of the franchise for a limited period.
See Franchise.
Disinfection OR STEBUJSATION.
Term applied to the various pro-
cesses of destroying those unicellu-
lar forms of life known as bacteria,
but usually extended to cover the
killing of certain protozoa. The
term is applied equally to patho-
gens and non-pathogens. Disin-
fection is performed either by
chemical agents called disin-
fectants or by physical agents
such as light or heat. A disinfec-
tant kills micro-organisms, where-
as an antiseptic inhibits their
growth and multiplication without
necessarily killing them. To be
effective, a disinfectant must dis-
solve in or be miscible with water,
for adsorption of toxic substances
on to or diffusion of such sub-
stances through the external mem-
branes of the bacterial cell occurs
only in an aqueous environment.
The correct amount of heat
always kills bacteria readily, and
on the whole moist heat is more
effective than, dry. Those bacteria
which form spores are much more
difficult to kill by any method of
disinfection than those which do